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EDITORIAL 


Planning for the housing and economic development of small communities in 
the less developed areas of the world is constantly growing in importance and 
a number of the articles selected for abstracting in this month's EKISTICS 
deal with the problems that arise and the lines along which solutions have 
been sought. Several articles deal with the harsh facts of natural conditions, 
local resources, trade balances and methods of capital formation which must 
be taken into account. But one over-riding problem is apparent everywhere: 

The great lack of trained technical personnel. 


The importance of trained technicians is illustrated throughout in this 
issue. Reports from nineteen countries or colonies in the ECAFE region con- 
firm that technical resources can be put to little value in the absence of 
competent and well trained direction. It appears repeatedly that good housing -- 
soundly designed and capable of being well maintained -- is only possible when 
developed by trained technicians. The article on Uganda betrays the mistakes 
which have been made by technicians who have not had the training advocated 
by Hall and Oberg in the April EKISTICS (No. 31, p. 206). The atticle in 
Uganda emphasizes the need for educators and estate managers to supplement the 
work, but one cannot but feel that the technicians themselves had not been 
able to take fully into account the real needs of the population. A very 
different picture is brought out in the article on housing in Baghdad where 
sympathetic architectural expression has been given to a traditional way of 
life. 


It has been sometimes suggested that technical research leads to a sterile 
and inhuman approach to problems. That is not necessarily so is evidenced by 
an excellent study of ceiling heights undertaken by the experts of the Technion 
at Haifa. Many of their findings supplement and support the work of B.C. 
Raychaudhuri of the Central Building Research Institute, India, which was also 
reported in the April EKISTICS (no. 31, p. 110). 


That training for work in underdeveloped regions of the world requires 
something more than a knowledge of techniques applicable to the societies 
of the western world is very clearly evidenced by community planning projects 
for countries as far apart as British Guiana, the Venezuelan Andes, Islamic 
Nigeria and Sicily. Mr. Barker's report on planning in British Guiana shows 
how each area can receive the kind of planning its needs demand if only a 
capable man is there to discern and develop the necessary techniques; and it 
is evident from the article on Northern Nigeria that it was only after a 
planning officer had remainedin the same place for five consecutive years that 
a reasonable approach to physical planning solutions for the complex social 
problems of that area could be recognized. Adequate pre-training can shorten 
this expensive period of trial and error and it is to be hoped that students 
from the special courses in tropical architecture at the London Architectural 
Association and students who have worked at the specialized Housing Research 
Center in Bogot4 will help to fill this undoubted need. 


An article by W.B. Watson gives some hints of how the work of cultural 
anthropologists -- who have traditionally worked in underdeveloped areas -- 
can assist the man engaged in preparing a community planning project. In 
Venezuela the sound advice of Sert and Wiener, who have long specialized in 
the problems of South America cities, has clearly borne fruit in the plan 
outlined for the new "neighborhood" of Concordia. 
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Lest it be forgotten that underdeveloped areas also exist in Europe the 
article on a new village in Sicily describes the desperate work required to 
establish some decent living standards in that impoverished region. 


Finally -- for community planning cannot subsists in a vacuum -~- we have 
to abstracts from United Nations material: one on the stimulating proposal 
for the multi-purpose development of the Danube River and the other on some 
factors which must be faced in the progress of industrialization in Asia and 
the Far East. 


EKISTICS is compiled by Yvette and Lawrence Mann under the direction of 
Prof. J. Tyrwhitt. Enquiries or comments should be addressed to 77 Trowbridge 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


NOTE: The lettering at the top of each page refers to Doxiadis Associates 
system of classification. The figures below each title refer to the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 
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E.S. 
United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
SURVEY OF HOUSING AND BUILDING MATERIALS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1956. } 


E/CN.11/432, Bangkok, November, 1956. 116 p. Illustrations. 
333.332.6; 691 (5) 


1. A general report on building materials and housing in 19 countries of the 
ECAFE region, this document pulls together a remarkable amount of material on 
the subject. We give briefly here the findings taken from the country summaries. 


2. Afghanistan: The building industry here is thus far quite undeveloped. 
Concurrent with projected over-all improvement to the nation's economic, health 
and educational standards, will come an amelioration in accomodation standards, 
It is suggested that in the meantime technical personnel should be sent to 
study methods and techniques now being developed and applied by other govern- 
ments. Since parts of India have generally similar climatic conditions and 
progress is there being achieved in building with earth as the main building 
material, it is felt that that country could be especially helpful to technicians 


from Afghanistan. 


2. Brunei: In this small but prosperous state, the oil-field occupies a sig- 
nificant economic position. Because of problems in getting equipment and 
trained men to Brunei, the Five-Year Development Plan is behind schedule. So 
far little has been done toward developing the State's great forest resources 
into a timber export industry. However, for domestic requirements, the local 
supplies of timber and forest products are presently adequate. 


3. Burma: This country's capacity for accelerated urban building will be 
greatly improved by the implementation of current plans to augment the domestic 
output of cement, bricks and tiles and to establish a Building Materials Research 
Institute. For many years to come, however, housing both within and outside 
cities will depend heavily on the use of forest products. Better seasoning and 
chemical methods of impregnation of these materials, then, would seem to be very 
desirable in improving their value. Emphasis should be placed also on means of 
achieving greater output of timber products. The greatest impediment to a rapid 
development of a comprehensive building programme in Burma is the present short- 
age of professional and other personnel. Until labour problems are solved for 
both production and construction full potential cannot be realized. In the 
rural sector, the introduction of more comprehensive aided-self-help projects 
at the village level could reduce capital costs greatly. 


4. Cambodia: During the recent years of insecurity, housing development 

has been limited; and there is some evidence of crowding of rural migrants in- 
to the cities. With the gaining of independence, however, plans have been made 
to improve the housing situation. There is a good supply of indigenous organic 
building materials, but there is a lack of good personnel in practically all 
fields. Projects such as irrigation, road development and other public works 
have been importantly aided by external resources from the United States and 
France. 


6. Ceylon: Nearly all kinds of building materials are in short supply, and 
this is the major difficulty to be faced here. A partial solution will be found 
in the planned increase of cement and burnt-clay products, but, since the country 
is climatically suited to timber design for small dwellings, all methods of in- 
creasing the output of timber, other forest products and their derivatives should 
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United Nations, ECAFE. Housing and building materials in Asia and the Far East-- 2 


be sought. Interesting developments, which may go far towards solving the pre- 
sent difficulties of over-crowding and housing shortages, have been the intro- 
duction of rammed-earth techniques, together with the use of soil-stabilizing 


techniques. 
7. China: (Taiwan): The supply of building materials is fairly satisfactory 
8. here, especially that of cement and cement products. There are adequate forest 


resources which will more than support the domestic building industry--assuming 
that they are properly developed and regulated. Some acceleration of the 

: development of government-sponsored low-cost housing is anticipated on the part 
of the National Housing Commission. Thus far, such schemes have not been 
spectacular, because of economic and other problems. Satisfactory results are 
being achieved by the application of aided-self-help techniques to the rural 
housing problems within the framework of a land reform programme. 


ans 8. Hong Kong: Primarily an entrep6t centre, the population density in Hong 

Kong is extreme, and planning problems stem from this fact. The administration 
has tackled the refugee resettlement issue, and a large new housing programme 

has been launched. An aggravation of the housing problem in some refugee areas 
has been caused by fires. A very high level of design and construction standards 
is found. Most building materials have to be imported from abroad, with partial 
exceptions of cement, steel and stone. There are only negligible forest re- 
sources. 


9. India: All aspects of development in both the industrial design and the 
construction fields are taken into consideration in the first and second five- 
c year plans. The degree of success of the national plans in toto will establish 
rch the degree to which standards in these fields will be raised. Among India's 
assets are her well established research institutes, which are able to carry 


d on progressive research into new materials and building techniques. The Housing 
ry Research Centre is being developed by the Government of India, aided by the 
f United Nations ECAFE and the Technical Assistance Administration. It will study 
id _ the housing problems of the arid zone of the ECAFE region. It is hoped that 
t- this will do much to assist in the coordination of the work. In so large a 


country as India, the different parts have such wide variations in climatic 
conditions as to create a diversity of design and construction problems unusual 
in other countries of the region. 


10. Indonesia: A present shortage of foreign exchange hampers building de- 

velopment plans, and an improvement in domestic cement output is very essential 

as a first step toward improvement. A minimum target of one million tons per 

e year must be set. It would appear desirable to build plants in various parts 

c of the archipelago for the processing of coconut fibres, ramie-waste, and other 
organic materials for building boards. Intensification of current research into 
the improved uses of volcanic tass and on the matter of chemical preservative 
treatment of forest products (bamboo) should be undertaken, and proven methods 
should be implemented. The Regional Housing Research Centre for the hot-humid 
zone of the ECAFE region has been established at Bandung, Java; and it is expected 
to give considerable impetus to low-cost tropical housing development regionally 

nd 3 and especially in Indonesia. 
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United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
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United Nations, ECAFE. Housing and building materials in Asia and the Far East--}3 


1l. Japan: To a greater extent than in other Asian countries, Japan is de- 
pendent on industrially fabricated materials and components. The housing pro- 
blem appears to be within sight of solution. Indeed, the country is now in a 
prominent position as an exporter of building materials such as cement and 
steel products. Other countries in the region have much to learn from Japan 
regarding production methods--especially in the area of precast concrete pro- 
ducts from light-weight aggregates and industrial wastes and in methods of pre- 
stressing concrete. Much of the considerable progress is attributed to the 
work of the Building Research Institute, which since 1948 has been studying 
the technological problems and the administrative, planning and general aspects 
of low-cost housing development. 


12. Korea: Due to war damage and refugee movements, this country is suffering 
from a really desperate housing shortage. Based on a period to 1958-59, the 
current rehabilitation plan is designed to overcome the problem by use of large 
amounts of foreign aid through the United Nations and other sources. An out- 

put of 300,000 houses (60,000 per year) is planned in the construction programme. 
Costs are expected to reach US $210 million, and more than half will be for im- 
ported materials. The complete rehabilitation of the major industrial plants 

for cement, steel and other basic building materials is envisaged. The initiation 
of new construction techniques, including mass-production schemes for rammed- 
earth houses, has taken place. Heavy over-exploitation of the existing forest 
resources constitutes a real danger, and measures to combat it are being taken. 


13. Laos: Presently, foreign aid is relied upon largely for development here; 
for this country is without industry, having been remote from external influences 
until rather recently. Local materials are used almost entirely for housing, of 
which bamboo is predominant and timber is secondary. Trained personnel with 
technical skills are in acutely short supply, and communications and transportation 
limitations make the cost of imports very high. While still in the earliest 
stages of technical development, Laos is rich in resources; and granted a period 
of security and outside aid, the standards of housing should be expected to rise 
rapidly. 


14. Singapore and Malaya: A high level of construction and design standards is 
found in Singapore. The construction programme on the island is based mainly 
on imported cement and steel, but one cannot overlook the substantial local 
resources of timber, building granite, clay and sand. The most popular material 
for walling is concrete blocks, and the preference has recently been so strong 
as to cause a decline in the demand for the previously adequate clay brick. 
Forests provide most of the building materials for the Federation of Malaya. 
Substantial exportable surplus of good quality hardwoods exists, and now the 
measures necessary to augment the existing facilities for treating less durable 
species for domestic use are being taken. There are presently no shortages of 
men or materials which cannot be corrected. 
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United Nations, ECAFE. Housing and building materials in Asia and the Far East- 
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15. North Borneo: This colony has an almost totally undeveloped industrial 
structure, and problems of post-war reconstruction are being satisfactorally 
dealt with by the Public Works Department and other administrative agencies. 
Other than timber, stone, sand and forest products, building materials have 

tc >oe imported. An important exporter of timber, North Borneo's extensive 
forescis are being further developed under concessions to numerous private organ- 
izations. Presently, the problems of both urban and rural housing are under 


control. 


16. Pakistan: East and West Pakistan have widely varied climatic conditions, 
and these are reflected in the different design and construction problems. An 
acute shortage of timber in West Pakistan has forced the building programme to 
rely largely on clay bricks, earth construction and cement products. The wide 
adoption of stabilized soil techniques would offer the posibility of consider- 
able advantage. Steel is almost entirely imported. Cement production, on the 
other hand, will soon be sufficient to meet the anticipated demands. In East 
Pakistan efforts are being made to increase and improve timber output from 

the Cittagong Hills forests, but this forest area is not sufficient to meet 
the needs of the whole country. Since Partition, considerable progress has 
been made on refugee resettlement, new satellite towns, and government housing 
schemes for employees. 


17. Philippines: War damage and later migrations have complicated the housing 
problem here. Locally produced cement is scarce and expensive, and the basis 
of housing construction throughout the islands is timber, bamboo and thatching 
leaves and grasses. Active measures to lengthen the effective life of these 
materials by chemical means would work toward improvement. Periodic typhoons 
and volcanic disturbances destroy many houses, and means of improving the 
structural design of small buildings are therefore needed. The People's Home- 
site and Housing Corporation's work has been an outstanding development in 
suburban housing since the war. This group has built large numbers of low-cost 
houses of concrete block walling, timber floor and asbestos cement roofing--of 
one to three storey blocks. These and other developments have an unfortunately 
limited scope. There have been steps to improve the output of steel products. 
And signs of increasing interest by private investors in the establishment of 
plywood plants, as well as in factories to produce building-boards from fibers 
like coconut husks are encouraging. 


18. Sarawak: Natural resources are the mainstay of the economy, but communi- 
cations in the country are under-developed. The oil-refinery is the nearest 
thing to an industry of any size. The war-caused housing shortage in the towns 
is being corrected rapidly, and an ambitious development plan has now been 
prepared. The timber of the extensive forests makes up the main source of 
building materials locally, and is also exported. 


19. Thailand: Industrialization has been slow in developing because of the 
past primary production orientation of the economy. Except for cement and 
steel (manufactured in restricted amounts in Bangkok) and timber, building 
materials are either imported or produced locally by small "cottage-industry" 
type firms. Rising land and materials costs constitute the most immediate 
problem of low-cost housing in Thailand. Recently developed plans for small 
timber houses indicate the quality of design standards and are suitable to the 
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United Nations, ECAFE. Housing and building materials in Asia and the Far East- 
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country's humid climate. The adoption of internal wall-linings and greater 
attention to problems of heat insulation would greatly improve its timber con- 
struction housing. Both urban and rural housing is based mainly on the use of 
timber and bamboo. A first-class forest organization makes for ample supplies 
of good quality timber for domestic use and considerable surplus for exportation. 


20. Viet-Nam: In temporary economic difficulty, with recovery dependent on 
external aid, this country has adequate natural resources. A resolute housing 
programme is an essential element of a general reconstruction plan because of 
the refugee resettlement problem. Since construction will need to base itself 
on local materials, timber is probably the most rapid means for its development. 
The need for cement, however, remains urgent; and new production plans should 
be given the necessary priority. Next, a scheme to increase the decentralized 
production of bricks should be pushed. 
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New York Times 
"TRIBAL" HOUSING IN IRAQ 
(Special to the New York Times from Baghdad, Iraq), May 14, 1958 


728.3 (56) 


1. This is a journalist's account of one of the most interesting housing pro- 
grams being undertaken in an underdeveloped nation today. We present a partial 
extract. 


2. Am attempt is being made here to recreate the atmosphere of the tribal 
life of the desert or the rural village to which the people of the Middle East 
have been accustomed for centuries. Iraqi housing authorities, instead of 
razing present slums and erecting tenements on their site, are creating groups 
of new sub-hamlets in the adjoining countryside to provide the close family 

and tribal relationship the rural Arab knew in his ancestral home. The general 
planning, basic house design and supervision is in charge of the Greek engi- 
neering and planning organization, Doxiadis Associates. 


The Rationale 

3. The thought behind the plan is that the rural dweller tends to lose an 
element that is a vital part of his life when he moves to the city. He misses 
the evening of talk in the square of his former village or around the tribal 
camp fire. It is felt that a feeling of loneliness, the sense of a void, 
makes the recent migrant overly susceptable to conversion by Communist agents. 


Description of the Housing 
4. The sub-hamlets are built in groups of ten or fifteen small attached 


houses beside a pedestrian way, at the end of which is a small ‘gossip square.' 
Every house is so designed that its occupants are screened from the eyes of 
neighbors. They each have shower baths, flush toilets and a covered cooking 
space. Within the house, in the back, a section used by the women and children 
is partly screened. It can be wholly separated by a curtain from the entryway 
and front room. There the man can entertain his friends or a stranger without 
exposing his family to their gaze. 


Experiment and Enthusiasm 
5. This new type of house and of community is an experiment not yet fully 


texted. The housing program of the Iraqi Development Board, whose operations 
are financed by oil royalties, is only now getting into full swing. The 
reaction of those Iraqis who have received an opportunity to move into the new 
towns now nearing completion has been enthusiastic. There were 30,000 appli- 
cations for the first 2,000 units. 


The West Baghdad Development 
6. The new development nearest completion is in West Baghdad, twenty minutes 


by automobile from the center of the capital. There several units of a com- 
munity that eventually will accommodate 100,000 persons are almost ready for 
occupancy. The West Baghdad development is designed for families with monthly 
incomes ranging from 10 dinars to 100 ($28 to $280). Houses in the lower in- 
come group consist of three rooms and a patio. Those for the larger income 
group have four or five rooms. 


7. The occupants, who are decided by lot, buy the houses. Terms as lenient 
as no down payment and monthly remittances that are little more than rental 
are provided. 


D.E.O.S.T. 
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The New York Times, Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


; ‘GOSSIP SQUARE’: Iraqis meet in » modern substitute for the traditional gathering 
places of tribal life. Such a square is provided for each group of ten to fifteen houses 
being built by the Iraqi Development Board in countryside adjacent to Baghdad. 
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New York Times. "Tribal" housing in Iraq -- 2 


Housing Needs and Conditions 

8. The need for housing is so great that present projects undoubtedly will be 
expanded as more money becomes available. For the first five-year plan $67,200, 
000 (US) was allotted. That provides only for 25,000 houses, a fraction of the 
need. A housing survey made last year revealed that 158,027 of the 766,195 
houses in Iraq were made of brick or stone. The great majority~--523,985 or 

68.4 per cent--were mud huts or houses made of mud and thatched with straw. 

None of them had electric light or running water. 


Materials, Construction and Costs 
9. Ome reason for the slow pace of the housing program has been the lack of 


cement and of wood and metal for door and window frames and stairways. Another 
is the lack of skilled workmen. The first lack is being met by construction 

of two new cement factories and by experimentation with mixtures of mud and 
cement or clay and cement. The lack of skills is being remedied by on-the-job 
training, which every contractor is committed to provide, and by creation of 
vocational training schools. 


10. The actual construction is by private contractors. Competition has been 
so keen that the cost of a three-room house has been reduced from the original 
estimate of $2,500 to $1,500 (US). 
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Gray, G.B. and Deverell, N.M. 
URBAN HOUSING IN THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 
33°50 ta _—— (The Housing Centre) Vol 7:2, March-April, 1958. pp. 45-49, 
333. 


1. This is a discussion of African housing estates in Uganda, together with 
the problems faced, and the underlying features of the situation, which sets 
the housing and planning problem off from that in more civilized nations. 


2. The Protectorate Government's intention is that local municipalities will 
be responsible ultimately for housing, much as in the United Kingdom. But even 
the most advanced of such authorities are not yet in a position to meet the 
financial responsibility. The African Housing Department was set up in 1954 
under the Minister of Social Services to meet the needs of all the urban centres 
in the Protectorate. : 


3. In July, 1955 a five-year development plan was begun, allowing for an 
expenditure of £400,000 per year. But even this small allocation has been cut 
frequently. Current expenditure is voted yearly along with departmental esti- 
mates and has no relation to the revenue accruing directly to the government. 
For record purposes, a national maintenance fund based on 2% of capital value 

is kept; but yearly maintenance expenditure, as voted, is always lower and 
subject to cuts. The department then has to work within narrow financial limits. 
The kind of house it builds is not necessarily the type it desires, but rather 
that which can be afforded either with available funds or from the resources 

of the prospective tenants. 


4. There are four main problems which the Department has to face: 
a. The fact that wages and rents have no relation to building costs; 
b. The fact that much of the population is migratory in nature; 


c. The finding that the presence of members of various tribal groups in 
an estate is not conducive to the establishment of an integrated 


community; 
d. The relative backwardness of the African woman. 


5. The first government attempt to actually build houses in East Africa 
derived from the post-war expansion of towns. Mainly of either one or two rooms, 
these houses were built of cement rendered brick and had tiled roofs. They were 
let at rents fixed by ability to pay, and there was little attempt to assess the 
amount of subsidy involved. A more realistic approach to the problem was made 
with the establishment of the African Housing Department. But, even though 

the average householder pays about 1/5 of his wage income in rent, the houses 
are still subject to a 50% subsidy in many cases. Poorer and larger families 
are generally crowded into smaller and cheaper accommodations, while richer 
bachelors constitute examples of under-occupation. 


6. Houses are classified on the basis of the number of living rooms (not in- 
cluding kitchen, store room, bathroom and latrines). Rents for the main types of 
houses are presently: 
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Housing Review, March-April, 1958 


Mud and wattle traditional style house with corrugated iron 
roof nearing completion at Kiswa, Kampala. 


of | New type S-roomed house on 
Naguru (Rented) Estate, Kampala. 


Why 
Grass hut in Kiswa, Kampala. This type is normally used by migrant labourers. 
one 
f. :, 
4 
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Gray, G.B. and Deverell, N.M. Urban housing in Uganda --2 


a. One-room: 10/-, 13/-, or 16/- per month (according to type)*; 
b. Two-rooms: 27/- or 30/- per month; 
c. Three-rooms: 51/- per month. 


These rents are exclusive of water and electricity charges where appropriate. 
The charges stated, however, can appeal to only a restricted group. It is 
only the better educated and the more highly skilled African, earning a wage 
higher than that of the unskilled labourer, who can pay anything above the 
most nominal of rents. 


7. Attempting to reduce building costs, the Department has experimented with 
several kinds of construction. A great many post and panel houses of pre- 
fabricated concrete with corrugated asbestos roofs attached to concrete purlins 
or dexion iron were built under contract. This kind of construction, however, 
was found to have poor insulation and to be uncomfortable in tropical conditions, 
The letting of such large contracts was found to be of little advantage in con- 
ditions of limited capital availability and the necessity for building housing 
groups hundreds of miles apart. (Costs in one location may be double those in 
another.) Another difficulty which made building by direct labour on a large 
scale impracticable was that of obtaining reliable supervisory staff. The 
Department has therefore reverted to building in concrete block, making use of 
local cement and local asbestos sheeting. (Costs now vary between 17s. 6d. and 
20s. per foot super.) 


8. Estates in earlier stages were built around a large green with communal 
waterborne sanitary provisions in the centre. Groups of about 40 houses each 
were arranged in this manner. This type of layout, however, is costly to 
maintain; and, with a multi-tribal community, communal sanitation is very un- 
popular. A second phase was the provision of houses arranged in rows, separated 
by long, narrow, back-to-back gardens, and having individual pit latrines 30 
feet from each dwelling. ("No town has yet got sufficient means for sewage 
disposal to make W.C.'s a practical proposition on a large scale in African 
housing estates.") Despite the tenant's demand for large gardens, it had 
developed that they had no desire to cultivate them; and they expected the 
weeds and long grass to be cut for them. Smaller plots are therefore now being 
provided. Water has been supplied either by stand pipes near the houses or 
laid on to the houses; and more recently it has been the practice to make both 
water and electricity available to each house. 


9. There is no difficulty in finding tenants to fill the houses in these 
rental estates, and rents are paid promptly. They serve the needs of govern- 
ment servants liable to transfer and those of persons from various tribes who 
are working away from their home districts. But, while some estates provide 
for accommodation in shared quarters, the estates do not generally meet the 
needs of the lowest paid workers. In the shared-accommodation quarters, each 
room houses four single men, with individual lockers and communal sanitary 
facilities. Rents for these are 5s. per month per bed-space and an additional 
9d. per month for water. From the social point of view, estates are somewhat 
unbalanced. There are fewer women than man, and the children tend to average 
approximately one per house, usually below school age. 


*10/- = (US) $1.41 
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10. The lack of understanding on the part of housekeepers prevents them from 
making the best use of the facilities provided. For example, the smokeless 
stoves provided in indoor kitchens are often rendered useless through abuse. 
Some African women are unable to get away from the traditional three stones 

and a log of wood, which are naturally better suited to outdoor cooking. A 
great deal of education is needed here, but tribal suspicions and language 
barriers are added complications. Economical planning for intra-family privacy 
is also difficult under budgetary conditions, but this sometimes makes the 
whole difference between a home and a simple shelter to the African. 


ll. Efforts have been made to use available private capital by providing for 
home ownership. Sites have been cleared, provided with roads, drainage, water 
and street lighting. Divided into lots of about 1/16 acre, the plots are leased 
for 99 years at the nominal rent of ls. per month. 80% of the cost of the house 
can be borrowed (from the Uganda Credit and Savings Bank) by intending builders, 
to be repaid over 20 years at 3.5%. A tenant-purchase scheme, in which houses 
built by the Department can be bought over 30 years at the same interest rate, 
is also available. This is more popular than the borrowing, for few Africans 
can raise the 20% necessary. The tenant-purchase schemes are progressing slow- 


‘ly, and so far this type of housing has tended to be acquired not so much for 


owner-occupancy as for investment. 


12. In order to increase the number of available houses, building rules have 
been relaxed in selected areas, permitting the erection of mud and wattle 

houses with corrugated iron roofs, approved ventilation, and floors and walls 
which are properly finished. This is known as "Grade II" housing. A tradition- 
al type of house, this can be erected by the lease-holder himself and his friends. 
Roofing costs about £50, and plots are leased for 30 years. To build houses 
by contract using this slow method would be only slightly cheaper than building 
in concrete block. 


13. The situation is complicated in Kampala by the fact that much of the 
surrounding land is in private ownership. Here the African land owners’ in- 
terest is strong, and the land development policy of the Uganda Government has 
not been taken very far. Congested and ill-planned development can be found, 
and it will now require considerable co-operation on the part of landowners to 
correct this. There have been signs of similar conglomerations forming on peri- 
urban Crown land, where squatters and holders of temporary occupation licences 
have erected increasing numbers of grass huts. Such settlements appear to meet 
the needs of the lowest paid migratory workers. These men leave their families 
at home, and come to the city for frequent short periods in order to earn a 
"target" sum of money for some specific purpose, such as buying cattle or pro- 
viding for a dowry. Their main desire is to achieve the target as quickly as 
possible, and they live on a meagre diet and share a grass hut with several 
others at a rental of ls. per month. 


"These subsistence peasants have always been accustomed to growing 
their own food and, unused to a money economy, consistently grudge 
‘eating their wages’; but it can be seen it is difficult to house 

workers with such low standards at anything more than a grass hut 

level." 
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One suggestion, which as been made is that concrete plinths should be provided 
with a standpipe for water and permanent latrine accommodation be installed 
where grass huts subject to annual demolition could be erected to meet this need, 
So far, however, the Protectorate Government has not been prepared to accept 
this. 


14. Re-development is being undertaken in such peri-urban Crown lands around 
Kampala. To avoid paying out excessive compensation, the whole site is not 
claimed. Rather, roads are laid out with the minimum of disturbance to present 
occupants, water is laid on to stand pipes and street lights are installed. 
The area is surveyed and divided into plots and the existing householders are 
encouraged to bring their houses up to Grade II levels. 


"Much propaganda is needed to convince the inhabitants of the advantages 
of such re-development--they are relectant to pay rates or water charges 
for services provided and would much prefer to be paid out compensation 
and move ‘over the border’ to repeat their squatting activities. " 


15. One problem in the estates comes from the habits of African migrant 
labourers. Having found a shelter which is generally among his own tribesmen, 
the migrant desires to return to it again and again; and he therefore leaves 
friends and relatives to "keep it warm" for him during frequent absences. It 
is a deeply ingrained practice and constitutes a major problem in the estates. 


"Signing a tenancy agreement is of little significance to the average 
tenant and, since Uganda Africans carry no means of identification, 
signatures are variable and nomenclature obscure. The estate manager 
can never be sure he has the right applicant to start with and is fight- 
ing a constant war against impersonation among the tenants." 


Untrained staffs employed in the early days encouraged such practices. Now, 
however, the Department runs its own training scheme and attempts to encour- 
age professional standards. It is hoped that such recognized educational 
institutions as the Royal Technical College, Nairobi, or Makerere College, 
Kampala, will issue a recognised diploma in'estate management. 
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1. This is a report on a research project concerning the climatological 
architectural and economic aspects of ceiling heights in Isarel. Up to the 
present time research on indoor climate has been rather limited in scope in 
Israel; but with the expansion of the activities of the Building Research 
Station, such studies have been included in the programme. This project was 
sponsored by the Ministry of Labour and the US Operations Mission. It was 
conducted by a team headed by Professor Rahel Shalon and composed of A. Alweyl, 
Assoc. Prof. R. Landsberg, Assoc. Prof. A. Mansfeld, the late Prof. N. Neumannn, 
R.C. Reinitz, and B. Givoni. 


2. Health, physical comfort and efficiency are effected to a considerable 
extent by indoor climate, and this problem is of particular importance in warm 
regions. Until recently, the ceiling height commonly used in Israel in design- 
ing dwellings was about 3.00 m. Considering the general use of lower ceiling 
heights in many nations (including some in the warm regions), it was felt 
necessary to determine whether this practice could be adopted without detriment 
to indoor comfort. No prior attempts at a thorough examination of the problem 
had been made under the necessary local climatic conditions. This study was 
therefore undertaken in the various parts of the country. The present report 
summarises the first stage of the study, conducted at Tirath Hacarmel, near 
Haifa. 


3. The function of the ceiling in determining thermal conditions in a room 
is twofold: it acts directly as a source of radiation and, through its effect 
on the air, by convection. 


Influence of ceiling radiation 


a. In the first process, the heat of the ceiling is emitted in the form 
of infra-red radiation, invisible but capable of sensation. With the 
exception of water vapour, the constituent gases of the air are pervious 

to this radiation, so that their temperature is not directly affected 

by it. For the occupants of the room, however, the heated ceiling may 
provide a source of radiation of some significance. Earlier research in 
another country has indicated that, in the 35-40°C interval, every degree 
of temperature difference on a ceiling 3.0 m. wide and 2.4 m. high is 
equivalent, for a person in a standing position in the centre of the room, 
to 2.4 calories per hour. In other words, a reduction of 5°C in ceiling 
temperature (easily obtainable by suitable treatment of the room) means 

a reduction of 12 cal/hr. in radiated heat. It is also known that the 
cooling rate is 40-50 cal/hr. for a person in a lying-down position, and 
60-80 cal/hr. in a sitting position. The effect of height on the intensity 
of ceiling radiation is limited; for example, at a constant ceiling height 
temperature of 35°C the reduction obtained, in a standing position, by 
increasing height from 2.40 m. to 3.60 m. is as low as 2 cal/hr. At higher 
temperatures, however, variation of height has a more noticeable effect 

on ceiling radiation. In the Tirath Hacarmel region, ceiling temperatures 
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did not generally exceed 35°C, and the effect of height on radiation, 
within the interval studied, was negligible. 


Influence on the temperature of the air 


b. In the second process, the heat of the ceiling is imparted to the 
adjoining air by direct contact, and spread throughout the rooms by air 
currents (convection). A change in the temperature of the ceiling is 
thereby reflected in that of the air, the relationship between them mainly 
depending on the location of the openings in the room. With the windows 
open, permitting rapid change of air, the influence of the ceiling surface 
on the temperature of the air is much less pronounced than with the windows 
closed. In these circumstances, a change in height may have a certain 
effect on the temperature of the air as a result of the changed ratio of 
the volume of the air to the surface area of the ceiling. But in the 
experimental case it was found to be negligible. Other indirect effects 
are due to resulting changes in the area of irradiated external wall 
surfaces, in the distance between the ceiling and window tops, and in 

the dimensions of the windows themselves. 


4. Determination of the optimum height also involves the problem of the 
reduced volume of the room due to the lowered ceiling. In sealed rooms, such 
as are found during winters in cold regions, this volume determines the limits 
of comfort in terms of oxygen capacity, humidity, etc. But under local con- 
ditions there is always change of air even with the windows closed (through 
cracks and slits), and in summer windows are usually kept open. It can thus 
be concluded that in practice air capacity is not a factor in the determination 
of the height. 


5. The experimental work included a series of temperature readings, which 
were carried out in five two-storey buildings (two flat roofs and three pitched 
roofs). Ceiling heights were 2.32, 2.50, 2.68 and 2.86 m. Dates of experimen- 
tation were July, 1955 to March, 1956. 


Conclusions: Thermal and physiological aspects 


6. In the ground floor the temperature (measured in all cases 1.2 m. above 
floor level) in the 2.50 m. flats were found consistently lower than those in 
the higher flats, irrespective of the arrangement of the windows. Differences 
were small, around 1°C. No influence of the roof type on ground-floor temper- 
ature was observed for two-storey building. In flats with heights of 2.50 m. 
and 2.68 m., the summer found the high rooms in the upper floor of pitched- 
roof buildings always slightly cooler, no matter what arrangement of windows. 
With unventilated red roofs, the difference of maximum temperatures were in- 
significant from the physiological point of view. With whitewashed unventi- 
lated roofs, no difference in maximum temperatures were observed for different 
ceiling heights, but minimum temperatures were lower in the higher rooms. 
Here also differences were physiologically insignificant. 


7. For upper floors of flat roofed buildings with ceiling heights of 2.50 m. 
and 2.68 m., insignificant differences, mostly in favor of the lower, were 
observed. With whitewashed roofs and the windows closed, indoor temperatures 
were found higher than those outside, with no relation to heights or roof type- 
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With the roof insulated with .5" whitewashed celotex boards, considerable 
improvement was obtained during the day. A slight improvement was also ob- 
tained during the night. Whitewashing of the flat roofs brought about con- 
siderable improvement during both day and night. With whitewashed roofs, 
maximum indoor temperatures were found mostly lower, and in no case higher 
than those outside. Moreover, it was found that the whitewashing led to 
equalisation (within limits of 0.2°C) of the maximum indoor temperatures, 
irrespective of height or roof type. It thus has neutralised the effect of 
difference in height. And it may therefore be concluded that the colour of 
the roof has a very pronounced effect on indoor temperatures. In winter, 
autumn and spring the ceiling height of upper floors showed ro influence on 
weasurements. 


8. Influence of roof type and treatment. 
Comparison of "normal" flat and pitched roofs (i.e. the flat roof white- 


washed, and the pitched roofs red and unventilated) indicates that the white- 
washed flat roof is preferable from the climatic point of view, owing to its 
capacity for reflecting most of the incident radiation. This advantage, how- 
ever, is conditional on the quality of the whitewashing. With grey flat roofs, 
higher temperatures were observed. Whitewashing of flat roofs is a simple and 
inexpensive treatment; and it is best to apply it twice a year, at the begin- 
ning and in the middle of summer. Flat roofs insulated with 1/2" whitewashed 
“celotex" boards gav2 the same results during the day as whitewashed flat roofs, 
interior temperatures being lower than outdoors in both cases. At night, how- 
ever, the rate of cooling was slower in the insulated houses; and although 
indoor temperatures were found higher than those outside for both insulated 
and merely whitewashed roofs, the difference was more marked with the insulated 


ones. 


9. Ventilation of the pitched roof was produced by means of a narrow opening 
(400 x 50 cm.) adjoining the ridge in the north slope - in order to reduce to 

a minimum the penetration of direct radiation into the loft. In the light of 
results, this method of ventilation was not found effective in daytime. At 
night, a certain reduction of the indoor temperature was obtained. In general, 
indoor temperatures during the day were found higher than those outside, 
possibly due to the penetration of a certain amount of radiation through the 
roof opening. Other ventilation arrangements should be examined before definite 
conclusions can be drawn. 


10. The results with whitewashed pitched roofs, on the other hand, were 
satisfactory, Both air and ceiling temperatures were found appreciably lower 
than those outside in daytime, as was the temperature of the loft. But this 
solution will be practicable only after an economical method of producing (or 
painting) light-coloured roof tiles has been developed. No definite conclusions 
could be drawn concerning the influence of the upper windows on indoor temper- 
ature, and the problem requires further examinations. 


Architectural aspect 


1l. The advantages of reduced ceiling height, from the architectural point of 
view, are as follows: 
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a. Window height can be increased - up to ceiling level, with the 
corresponding effect on the interior space and facade. Increased 
window height improves air circulation and facilitates the removal 
of heated hot air from under the ceiling. 


b. With overhanging roofs, a larger wall area is shaded. 


c. In multi-storey buildings the length and area of the staircase 
are reduced, with consequent simplification of the plan as a whole. 
In addition, the staircase can sometimes be laid out in a single 
flight of 15 steps. 


d. A low ceiling gives an appearance of greater spaciousness; it 
is thus preferable from the point of view of proportion and creates 
a feeling of comfort, in contrast to the disagreeable sensation 
experienced in a small high-ceilinged room. 


e. In multi-storey buildings, the number of storeys can be increased 
without affecting ventilation nor necessitating changes in block 
spacing--hence the possibility of reduced site development and land 
costs per dwelling unit. (The total height of a four-storey building, 
about 13.0 m. or 3.00 m. net height per storey, would nearly suffice 
for five storeys with the reduced net height of 2.50 m.) 


f. Precast units for walls and partitions are reduced in weight, 
facilitating an increased use of standardised elements. 


Economic aspect 


12. From the economic point of view, the advantages of reduced ceiling height 
are as follows: 


a. Operations and quantities are reduced for walls, partitions, 
plastering and rendering, staircases and stair rails, sanitary and 
electrical installations, etc. 


b. The weight of the walls is reduced, with consequent reduction in 
the dimensions of other structural elements such as foundations, 
columns and beams. 


c. For multi-storey buildings, site development costs (earthwork, 
roads, sewerage and water-supply systems, etc.) per dwelling unit can 
be reduced. 


d. With the use of precast wall elements many advantages are derived 
from the reduction in weight, with regard to handling, transport and 
assembly, entailing further reduction in cost in addition to that 
directly derived from the reduction in quantity. 


13. Economic analysis of construction costs in public housing schemes of the 
three-storey "Shikun Amani" standard shows that this reduction of room height 
permits considerable economy. In the 2.50-3.00 m. interval, a 10 cm. reduction 
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in height entails a saving of about 1%. On a national scale (according to 
government-published investment figures for 1956), an average reduction of 
20 cm. would save about 3.5 million Israeli pounds annually. 
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1. Since 1928 the Workers’ Bank (Banco Obrero) has granted loans for the 
construction of dwelling to house families with intermediate or low incomes. 
The Bank has recognized the value of sound architectural and technical abil- 
ities in its housing projects; and in 1950 the Architectural Study of the 
Bank (T.A.B.0.) was established. The firm of Weiner and Sert has been archi- 
tectural and planning consultant on some of the Bank's projects, and has had 
some influence on almost all of them. Among the better solutions arrived at 
in the Bank's housing have been the Unidades Vecinales (roughly, neighborhood 
units) in the interior towns of Maracaibo ("Pomona"), Barquisimeto ("Dr. José 
Gil Fortoul"), and San Crist6bal ("La Concordia"). We show plans and scenes 
from these three developments, and the last mentioned is described as an 


example. 


2. “La Concordia" Neighborhood Unit is located in San Cristébal, State of 
Tachira, Venezuela. The housing problem is less serious in San Cristébal than 
in some other cities in which high-rise apartments have been constructed. 
Situated in the Andes, where the people have firmly intrenched traditions, 

San Cristébal has been the subject of considerable research. With main focus 
on the family, it was felt that the best solution to the problems encountered 
lay in determining progressive stages of development and carefully preserving 
values beneficial to the society. Handicrafts and the economics of family 
life have also been studied. 


3. The physical appearance of towns are partly determined by the features 
of their sites, which give communities their individuality. It was decided, 
therefore, that natural accidents should be preserved. The reasoning was not 
only aesthetic; for on economical and technical grounds the resulting savings 
in earth-moving and the avoidance of planting difficulties are clear. 


4. La Concordia Neighborhood Unit is within the limits of San Cristébal, and 
it forms an integral part of the total community. The design was predicated 
on the consideration of the above factors, but special care was taken concern- 
ing the project's integration into the city. La Concordia is formed by four 
“grupos de vivienda"” each of which has been provided with a minimal center of 
communal services. This makes it possible to construct the total project in 
stages. There is a central establishment of supplementary services, which is 
of a more urban nature. This group is linked by an organic system of roads 
which permits entrance to the Unit, as well as communication with other parts 
of the city. 


5. Each housing group is made up of about 160 dwellings, which are classified 
according to the following types: Individual working class tenements with 

3 or 4 bedrooms; flats or apartments with 1, 2, or 3 bedrooms; lower middle 
class houses with three bedrooms; and residences for single people. The dis- 
tribution has been based on statistical analysis, and the intent has been to 
have the same social structure in the Unit as is found in the city as a whole. 


6. The cooperative center, which provides common services for each of the 
four groups, consists of the following elements: 
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- a. A kindergarten for 40-60 children, which can also be used during holidays 
as a club for families or as a headquarters for women's meetings. 

- b. A grocery store with an area to sell food and the necessary goods for daily 
life of a family. This store will include public telephones and toilets for 
use of customers. There will also be a Post Office, a bus stop and a corridor- 
bar (which will serve as a men's club) next to a creole-style bowling area. 

- c. A residence for eighteen single people, with individual bedrooms, common 
sanitary services (bathrooms, etc.) on each floor, a restaurant and a small hall 
for games on the ground floor, a kitchen, a laundry, and other facilities. In 
these units is the apartment of the married couple who have to own or administer 
the building in the form of a family pension or boarding house, aided by others 
from the same community. 


7. These three elements have been clustered around a central park, in which 
social and cultural exchange is expected to be carried out. This makes for a more 
or less complex life at each stage of the Unit's completion. Reaching to the heart 
of each group is a simple road system, allowing for vehicle parking without inter- 
ruption to the internal pedestrian circulation. It is never necessary to cross 

the streets, but footpaths are wide enough to permit emergency vehicles. 


8. The central establishment is comprised of the following elements: 


- a. An elementary school for 450 students: its hall-auditorium, library and 
dispensary can be used by adults as cultural and health facilities. 

- b. A commercial center composed of a “grocery store-market," interacting with 
spaces designed for a drugstore, a junk shop, a shop for household apparatus, 
and a bar-soda fountain. 

- c. A central park for evening and Sunday walking and for open-air meetings. 

- d. A church with a residence for the priest and a space for religious in- 
struction, which is open and facing an interior garden. 


- e. An Administration building designed as office space for the Banco Obrero 
(Workers' Bank) and such organizations as the Ministry of Public Works, Post 
Office and telegraph offices and the police station. 

- £. A sports stadium (120 x 75 metres) which will have boxes or galeries, shower- 
bath facilities and a social club. This will constitute the central recreational 
zone of the community. 

- g. Local center of crafts, parallel to the main avenue of the entrance, where 
small manual activities will be undertaken (artistic articles, ceramics, fabrics, 
shoes, etc.). This will provide a source of work to a number of families, and 
it is also intended to stimulate the creative ambition and industry of youth. 


9. In carrying out the design of this Unit, an attempt was made to perpetuate and 
revive the social tendencies felt to be beneficial to the community. It was for 
this reason that, besides the modern services, such elements as the church, the 
park and the craft center were always considered. These places were traditionally 
places for meeting, socially, for the formation of friendships, the exchange of 
ideas and the communication of good will in the Andes. 


10. The Workers’ Bank will establish a Neighbors Board made up of a representative 
of the Institute, a representative of the city of San Crist6bal and several re- 
Presentatives of the community itself. This Board will play the role of running 
and orienting certain activities toward good citizenship. The organization of 
social and cultural activities at school and the guarding of sound order in the 
community are suggested. 
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1. This is a description of planning activity in Northern Nigeria, an area 

especially interesting because of the cultural traits of the native population. 

While the poeples are culturally heterogeneous, the influence of Islam on 
primitive town planning is dominant. 


2. Nigeria has an area of 372,000 square miles and a population of more than 
31 million. It physical characteristics range from tropical swamp to the 
sandy, treeless borders of the Sahara, while rainfall varies by region from 

358 inches per year to only 20. The Northern Region, with which this article 
is concerned, has an area of 281,000 square miles. The population of 18 million 
lives at densities varying from 10 to more than 200 persons per square mile. 
Rainfall here is spread over a seven month period and varies between 58 in. 

and 26 in. There is no coastline, and only minor contact with the interior, 
except by the ancient camel caravan routes. Outlets to the coast consist of 
two single rail lines and two major roads, plus the two rivers (Niger and Benue), 
which are not navigable consistently. 


Development Before 1850 


3. Before Northern Nigeria was occupied by the British in the middle of the 
19th century, there was no recorded history. Some indications of early de- 
delopment, however, have been implied. 


"Emphasis was on a few large cities within high fortified walls with 
farmland both within and without the walls. Each Emirate had its 
city or cities (which remain to this day) with scattered development 
in small villages in the ‘bush’. The population was kept within 
bounds by wars, slave-raids, famine and disease." 


4. The reflection of the effects of Islam, as practiced by the dominating 
Hausa, Fulani and Kanuri tribes, is seen in these cities. Features of the 
communities were their walled compounds and their central open spaces, which = 
were used as prayer grounds and for religious festivals. One aspect of the 
layout, the narrow, winding lanes (adequate for horse, donkey or head-loaded 
slaves) which give maximum shade protection, were influence by climatic 
conditions and ignorance of the wheel. The fact that such narrow lanes become 
drains during the rainy seasons was accepted with the philosophy engendered by 
the religious outlook. The predominance of the goat, coupled with a shortage 
of pasture, mitigated against the planting of shade trees. 


5. Most of these walled cities survive today. Indeed, they thrive, and they 
give us a remarkable example of the lasting effect of climatic and religious 
influence. A virile and attractive feature presented by these cities is their 
large central open spaces, within which are usually grouped the Emir's 
palace, the Mosque, the Court, and the market (see diagram of Kano City). 
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Development After 1914 


6. Trading companies helped to penetrate Northern Nigeria, and in 1914 it 
became a protectorate. During the first World War, the urgent demand for 
Oleaginous produce brought about a growth of commercial interest in the area; 
and an increase in the number of Government officials followed. 


7. There was no consideration of town planning as such; but a definite pattern 
of development was set, which was to be maintained until quite recently. One 
factor was of special importance, and it still has an outstanding influence. 


“According to Native Law and Custom all land was the property of the 
community and no private ownership existed. In order to prevent 
wholesale alienation of land under economic pressure, all land in 

the North is now held by the Governor in trust for the people. The 
alienation of land to non-natives is prohibited without his permission 
and no 'freehold'rights may be granted--merely ‘rights of occupancy’ 
for limited periods subject to strict conditions regarding rents and 
improvements." 


8. The results of such procedure were that considerable areas adjoining the 
main towns were set aside as ‘Government Stations.’ In these, residential 
areas (G.R.A.'s) and trading areas were reserved for non-native officials and 
firms. Areas of this kind were governed directly by the administration, but 
a system of indirect rule through Native Authorities and their courts was 
used for other areas. On medical grounds, a Building Free Zone (B.F.Z.) of 
440 yards in width was imposed around such Governmental Stations. Most of 
the skilled artisans and clerks were recruited from the south, and they were 
not wanted within the Moslem cities. For this reason Government Stations 
included also an area for such strangers (or "Sabon Gari"), subject to the 
same B.F.Z. These areas also provided for the growing housing needs of 
Indians, Syrians and Lebanese. No discrimination was made between types of 
trade or industry within the trading areas. A final kind of development in 
most cities was the rural sprawl of non-Moslem Northerners who built their 
village (or "Tudun Wada") just outside the city walls. 


9. Each town of any size thus became a conglomeration of Township (European 
GRA, offices and trading plots), City (African Moslem), Sabon Gari (African 
non-Northerner) and Tudun Wada (African non-Moslem), each being treated as a 
separate unit in both the administrative and the planning sense (see figure of 
typical "conglomeration.") 


10. Until after the last war when rapid development began, this kind of con- 
glomeration worked reasonably well. A very perceptable ‘drift from the land' 
to urban areas is evident, even though agriculture remains the largest single 
industry and contributes a major part of national income. Better educational 
facilities have lessened reliance on the labor from the south, and Sabon Gari 
development now receives lesser emphasis. Population increase has come with 
more peaceful conditions and greatly improved health facilities. Combined 
with industrialization in various areas, this has speeded urbanization and 
complicated the planning of conglomerations. 


*The abortive Ground Nut Scheme (Ed.) 
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11. While a number of good lay-out and improvement plans were produced prior 
to 1945, this very often meant the superimposition of a preconceived gridiron 
plan in areas where it was not suitable. And all too often development took 
place with no plan at all. Ribbon development followed any new motor roads 
when they were opened or old ones when they were improved. 


Development Since 1945 


12. The first planning officer was appointed in 1945, but the position was 

a purely advisory one under engineers of the Public Works Department. Until 
1950 the planning officers stayed only for minimum terms--indicating the 
magnitude of the problems encountered. After 1950 one planning officer stayed 
for five years and some accomplishments were evidenced. In 1957 planning 
reached division status under the Ministry of Land and Survey and the promise 
of a workable staff. 


Future Prospects 


13. Lack of ability among African labour (especially draughtsman) and the 
attitude of the Government concerning planning powers and regional planning 
are major drawbacks to the future of planning in Northern Nigeria. Encourag- 
ing signs are the progress of some native workers, the growing acceptance of 
advice from the Planning Officers, and the speed of production and approval 

of development plans. (“Indeed, industrial development plans with roads, 
railways and services for areas of over 400 acres have been approved and con- 
structed within a period of 2 years from inception.") Travel has become easier, 
and Native Authorities have come more often to request advice on the expansion 
and redevelopment of African towns. More complete surveying (including aerial 
photographs) has lessened many problems. Also: 


“The past year has seen the dawn of realization that large urban 
areas can no longer be treated as a number of distinct and separate 
units. Comprehensive development schemes for most of the urban 
areas in the North have been, or are being, produced and those 
already produced have received official blessing." 


14. The challenge of the future lies in the abundance of land, and the in- 
creasing development of resources. The country is immature, but the people 
realize their situation and are anxious to see the nation develop along the 
right lines. Above all, they are anxious "to learn to take over the reins 

in the proper manner." Regional planning legislation is still needed. One 
other problem has to do with residential land allocation: 


“Government Stations contain plots for European residences (Government- 
owned) of some 2-4 acres with vast areas of the old B.F.Z.'s. By 
natural inclination the Nigerian prefers and has been given plots of 
100 ft. by 50 ft. and he has no sense of class-distinction. The former 
plots are invariably planted with trees, shrubs and flower beds, the 
latter normally swept bare. How to marry the two?." 


= 
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1. This is the 1957 report on town planning in British Guiana, in which 
planning objectives, background on planning in the area, and the various 
functions of the planning department are outlined. Mr. Barker is Planning 
Officer for British Guiana. 


Background and Planning Responsibilities 


2. British Guiana has had planning legislation since 1946 and an Authority 
since 1948. The administrative framework is summarized as follows: 


a. The Minister of Labour, Health and Housing is responsible to the 
Central Government for all matters of town and country planning. 


b. Existing legislation places responsibility for implementing 
approved planning schemes on the Central Housing and Planning 
Authority, which is appointed by the Governer. 


c. Existing legislation places responsibility for re-developing 
a small portion of central Georgetown (the capital) on the Georgetown 
Planning Commissioners. 


d. The Central Housing and Planning Authority offers general town 
planning advice and prepares town planning proposals for local 
government authorities and government departments. 


e. The Housing and Planning Department is executing Government's 
housing programme in the country's development plan. Its staff 
comprises an expansion of the original technical and administrative 
staff of the Central Authority. 


f. The town planning team comprises a small section of the larger 
Housing and Planning Department staff. 


Public Education 


3. “An important feature of town and country planning work is to inform the 
community of the objective of planning and the methods by which this is achieved. 
Contemporary life demands an entirely human and democratic approach, and the 
Central Housing and Planning Authority's work includes public education in town 
planning." At the exhibition and conference in town and country planning 
sponsored by the Caribbean Commission in Trinidad during 1956, it was felt that 
British Guiana and Puerto Rico were ahead of other Caribbean territories in 

both practice and application of modern town planning. 
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Evolution of Planning Techniques for British Guiana 


4. The physical conditions of a place influences its planning. And the pecul- 
iarities of the coastline in British Guiana have led to a specific planning 
technique, evolved during the course of work. Some of the dictating peculiar- 
ities of the coastline are: 


a. Flat land rising from the sea inwards at a gradient of approximately 
three inches per mile; 


b. Land generally below high tide level and liable to tidal floods if 
unprotected by sea walls or sea dams; 


c. An annual average rainfall of 93 inches which demands large storm 
drainage canals to discharge storm water during low tide levels and to 
store it when sluices are closed during high tides; 


d. A daily wind direction which predominates between north-east and 
south-east during the month of May to October, and which is predominantly 
nortteast during the rest of the year; 


e. A nightly wind direction which is premodinantly north-east throughout 
the year; 


f. The sun's rays strike the northern walls of buildings during the 
period early April to early September, and it strikes the southern walls 
of buildings during the remainder of the year. 


5. The planning technique which has been developed as a result of these 
particular conditions includes a main storm drainage pattern with adequate 
reserves of land suitably alligned for the construction of reservoir and 
drainage canals. Such canals form central reservations on arterial roads with 
dual carrageways. Since the country is flat, there is a preponderance of 
bicycle traffic; and reserves of primary roads incorporate the provision for 
independent cycle lanes. More than half of the seventy thousand. bicycles of 
British Guiana are registered in the city of Georgetown. 


6. The use of straight canal reserves for main drainage with subsidiary cross 
canals has stimulated a development of super-blocks with surrounding primary 
roads for vehicular traffic. Within each of these blocks short, non-continuous 
or curved access roads serve each precinct. The effect of this has been to 
keep traffic other than the local out of the residential precincts, and safety 
and road-cost advantages are obvious. 


7. Factors of wind direction, sunshine hours and the temperature have called 
for special decisions on the orientation of buildings, alignment of culs-de- 
sac, prospect of squares and closes, as well as the landscaping of estates. 

In landscape design, for instance, palms are used near canals where their 
fibrous roots may prevent erosion. 


8. So far, no regional studies in town and country planning have been begun, 
but the importance of such work is recognized. If proposals introducing dis- 
tricts in local government are accepted (and it is expected they will be), 
moreover, the need for regional planning with become increasingly urgent. 
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rato ement in British Guiana 


9. The search for employment is given as the principal reason for migratory 
movement in British Guiana. There are considerable unemployment problems 
because: 


a. Complete control of malaria on the coastland in recent years had 
resulted in a rapidly expanding population with a longer life expectation 
and better physical and mental health. 


b. Since the coastland is mostly below high tide level, it is not 
cultivable with any security of crops unless expensive empoldering works 
are first undertaken. 


c. Very flat gradients of land and a high rainfall render even empoldered 
lands liable to disastrous floods unless good storm drainage systems are 
constructed. 


d. About four thousand juveniles leave school each year, and oy compete 
with those persons already in search of employment. 


e. Few industrial enterprises are available to cater for the large- 
scale employment of women and girls. 


10. There are no available statistics to indicate the volume and source of 

the rural-urban migration. But observations are that there is a continued 
marked movement of people from rural areas towards Georgetown. the capital. 
Young people especially are attracted by hopes for employment, by better facili- 
ties for community life and by an apparent dis-interest in agricultural pursuits. 
There seems to be no marked urban-rural direction. It is true that interior 
mining and timber extracting industries get their labour from the coastal towns 
and settlements almost entirely. Nevertheless, the shortage of empoldered and 
well drained land, negates a stimulus for a migratory movement towards rural 
areas. 


1l. Migratory movements in under-developed countries should be based on co- 
ordinated plans in order to be successful. An essential requirement for 
progressive regional development is the formation of stable communities in 
which each community acquires an intimate knowledge of the resources in its 
region and the methods for developing them. The community also acquires in 
this way a sense of security and an independent character. Unco-ordinated 
migratory movements tend to destroy communities because of possible overcrowd- 
ind in houses, dislocation of the balance of employment, and overloading 
engineering services and community facilities. Such movements may lead to 
improverishment of the land or to fragmentation in agricultural areas. In 
mining and timber extractive areas they have resulted in poor and hasty oper- 
ational methods with marginal or sub-marginal returns. 


12. Co-ordinated movements ensure a correct rate and volume of flow, and 

a timing related to the availability of housing, employment and those facili- 
ties required by a moving population. Movements of this sort foster the 
correct growth and development of communities best suited to become regional 
centres and sub-centres. 


= 
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13. Land partitions or subdivisions constitute a major effort in the work of 
the planner. The "Greater Georgetown Plan" and its needed revision are also 
discussed by the staff ani the -xercise of town planning controls (including 
both urban and rural areas). Other efforts have to do with the New Amsterdam 
community. Several planning surveys are described. Reports were written 

for these. Residential site layout plans, planning residential site layout 
work, planning design, advise to local authorities and other bodies; and 
discussions with committees, all are part of the planning process. 


4 
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Keable, Gladys 
A NEW SICILIAN VILLAGE 
Town and Country Planning, April, 1958. pp. 167-170. 


711.437 (45) 


1. This is a description of “Villaggio Cardinale Ruffini," a planned model 
village in Sicily. The social, economic and housing conditions of the island, 
as well as the planning aspirations as seen in this “noble pioneer effort 
towards things," are described. The basis for the article is a trip to Sicily 
last year, and other research on the subject. 


Sicilian Life and Cities 


2. The climate in Sicily is that of "perpetual springtimé for six months of 
the year. Human life there,on the other hand, is characterized by poverty 
and despair. Despite recent developments toward better agricultural practice, 
many of the peasants intend to leave the island if they can. 


"The big estates have recently been divided among the peasants, 

and great efforts are being made in the improvement of agriculture 
and in reforestation. Every hillside is green with Demeter's 

corn and vines as far up as they will grow; and where they will not, 
thousands of tiny eucalyptus trees are beginning to clothe 

the bare slopes. So it is a shock when your Sicilian acquantance 
confides to you that he is hoping at any time now to leave for 
America (or perhaps for England, France or Italy)..." 


It is difficult to make the long-standing poverty impressive to the stranger 
or to the bureaucrat. 


3. Since Sicilian families are large and the means of livelihood on the 

land was limited, many drifted to the towns--especially to Palermo. This city 
now has a population of some 500,000 and is still growing. The Phoenicians 
had a city at the site of the present Palermo three thousand years ago, and 
(following the geography of the rivers) the roads and walls have always gone 
east and west toward the sea. Even today the traffic problem is based on the 
lack of north-south communications. Big villages or suburban centres began 

to grow around the town in the seventeenth century, converging and pressing 
on the old walls. Thus conditions in the older parts of the town rapidly 
‘worsened, and terrible epidemics appeared. The hapharzard growth has continued 
to the present, making more difficult the planning problems by adding over- 
crowding. 


4. Before the last war, Palermo was second only to Naples as an overcrowded 
Italian city. Destruction during the war "produced conditions which are 
subhuman." 


"Only 17 percent of Palermo's citizens have a room to themselves; 

all the rest are living in overcrowded dwellings, and 18 per cent 

of the houses have an average of six persons to a room. In the old 
parts of the town the average density is 769 a hectare (311 an acre). 
Some families are without a roof; others live in damp caves." 
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Planning and Initiative 


5. To overcome such conditions and to ensure better future developments, a 
Palermo has a town plan. It is an interesting plan of the "radial and satelite" 
type. Sites have been chosen outside the built-up area of the city to be 
developed into balanced neighbourhood units--sometimes incorporating existing 
unplanned fringe areas. Green wedges penetrating into the heart of the town 
are to be saved to provide fresh country air. In order to make each “villagio" 
as self-sufficient as possible, a certain amount of light industry will be tied 
in. Already laws have been passed to aid the task of rehousing, and housing 
societies for workers in various categories have been established. 


6. One of the most notable efforts to shock the government into bettering 
conditions in Sicily has been by the young Italian architect, Danilo Dolci. 

On witnessing at Trappeto the misery of starvation, soil erosion, profiteering 
by absentee landlords and politicians, low wages and unemployment, disease, 
and economically inspired banditry, he decided to remain in the impoverished 
south. His shock methods have been so strong as to twice land him in prison. 


7. Cardinal Ruffini, the well-loved Archbishop of Palermo, has also found 
it necessary to enter directly into town planning. Bureaucracy, inertia and 
red-tape have limited the benefits of present planning activity. A new gen- 
eration is growing up in the worst of conditions, and it is exactly the most 
needy who have been in the wrong categories for immediate aid. 


“What the Cardinal did in 1950 was to make an impassioned appeal to 

the conscience of all citizens to give immediate help to some of the 
families who, with literally no roof over their heads, were living in 
conditions of physical and moral degradation. The result of this appeal 
was a corporate effort to start a first "model" neighbourhood. The 
Cardinal secured a gift of lana, and begged enough money to put up 
fifty-two tiny houses; workers' housing societies promised another 150; 
the town authorities a further 250, as well as streets, drainage, light 
and water. By 1951 the first families were moving in, and (in May, 
1957), the completion of the whole scheme was well in sight." 


The Rationale and Character of the New Village 


8. The several co-operating agencies have each built its own idea of housing 
or flats, all of which would be to the horror of town-planning purists. A 
family house for six or more people includes only three small rooms; yet, to 
the occupants, this seems like "a taste of Paradise" when contrasted with 
former conditions. Housing alone, however, can provide no general solution 
for these families, many of whom lacked work, decent clothing, or even pri- 
mitive furniture. 


"The cardinal insisted that the new home must be the basis for a new 
life for them. In the village centre stands the church (built by the 
civil authority), the schools, the kindergarten, the shops, the centre 
for social assistance, and the charming "nido d'infanza"... In this 
setting, each family has a chance of becoming settled, rooted and self- 
supporting. Basic furniture is provided, including a cooking stove, 
beds, and tables, and financial help is given until at least one men- 
ber of the family is in regular work. At the new baby home, or "nest", 
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mothers may come to aspire to levels of health and happiness for their 
babies undreamt of till now, and they can get a mid-day meal there 
themselves." 


Evaluation and Prospects 


9. With the village finished, there are less than 500 new small homes to 
face the seemingly endless needs of Sicily. And this may be felt to be "a very 
small drop in a leaky bucket." It is true that very little can be done unless 
the Sicilian region can become self-supporting; and, though the regional au- 
thorities are now giving considerable attention to the Sicilian ‘renascence,' 
such economic strength is not in sight. The very good crop of lemons lay 
rotting in the orchards in 1957 because of low prices on the European market. 
Petroleum extraction is developing, but the peasant (with some experience) 
does not expect to obtain any direct initial benefits from his activity. The 
despair of the people is evidenced by the fact that there are enough names 

on the emmigration waiting lists to fill the quota for the coming fifty years. 
The dream of escape from starvation wages on the overcrowded land of Sicily 
will end in disappointment for many. 


"It is into such conditions that what Dolci or the Cardinal are doing 
brings a gleam of hope, because, for the firsttime, somebody is 
caring for the peasant just as a suffering human being." 


10. While some planned developments do not seem to be appearing on schedule, 
there are other, more encouraging signs. For example, Villaggio Rosalia was 
found to be taking shape on a large scale, following the model of Villaggio 
Cardinale Ruffini. Considerable pride in the school building here, which 
apparently was built under financing by a workmen's industrial insurance scheme: 
“it is built with our own money, it belongs to us," in the words of the local 
caretaker. It is in this way that the spirit of Villaggio Cardinale Ruffini 
slowly bears fruit. 


= 
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PROPOSAL FOR MULTI-PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT OF DANUBE RIVER- 


Press Release EC/1801, 9 April, 1958. 
627.4/8; 711.2 (4) 


1.  # This describes a proposal for the multi-purpose development of the entire 
length of the Danube River, from the river's source to its mouth, which was 
scheduled for discussion by the Economic Commission for Europe in April. The 
proposal was made during a special meeting of government experts on energy 
problems, attended by 27 countries and held under ECE auspices to survey long- 
term energy requirements and supply possibilities in Europe. This proposal 
for the Danube development was put forward by the Soviet Union together with 
the reparian states concerned (Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia) after discussions by 
experts from among these countries. 


2. The plan, as outlined, would aim at the construction of “large hydro-power 
stations and their transmission lines," improvement of navigation conditions, 
and the development of irrigation in the riparian states. In view of the inter- 
national nature of the Danube, such a development plan would raise complex 
problems which, according to agreement by the experts, could be referred to 
another group of experts of the Economic Commission for Europe for study. The 
experts also stressed that the rational development of the hydro-power potential 
of the Danube would be a great help in covering European energy requirements, 
and suggested that the ECE request its Committee on Electric Power to prepare 

a full and detailed study which would also cover such other possibilities of 
electric power production as those in regions near the Danube, such as Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 


Increased Energy Production 


3. There was some concern expressed about Europe being faced by an energy 
shortage in the new future. But plans for increases in energy exports were 
revealed by Poland (for coal and electric power), the U.S.S.R. (coal and 
liquid fuels). Additionally, Yugoslavia has large coal deposits which, it 
was suggested, might be utilized to fire thermal power stations whose output 
could be exported to neighboring countries. The U.S.S.R. would also be pre- 
pared to cooperate with the countries concerned in examining the question of 
constructing thermal power stations to use the "vast" resources of the Donetz 
Basin. 


4. Recognizing the value of such exports in satisfying Europe's energy needs, 
the experts suggested that the Economic Commission for Europe request its 

Coal and Electric Power Committee to give priority to the exploration of these 
potentials “throughly from the economic angle." 


5. Some other points were brought out during the meeting of the experts: 


a. Oil distribution in Europe will be facilitated by a pipeline from 
Marseilles to the Rhine. Construction has already been decided upon 
by France. 


b. FKumania has recently concluded contracts for exports of natural gas 
to Hungary. 
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c. Turkey stressed the desirability of constructing a pipeline to 
carry natural gas from the Middle East to Europe; 


d. The construction of special tanks to transport liquified gas 

- was mentioned by experts from the United Kingdom and France. 

6. Information on the energy situation in Europe from a study prepared by 
the Economic Commission for Europe Secretariat provided a background for the 
experts’ discussions. The whole study will be revised in the light of newly 
obtained data, and it will be published later in 1958. Of broad scope, it 
will be the first ECE study to deal with all of the energy aspects of the 
economies of European nations. 
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COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY 
Architectural Association Journal, Vol LXXIII No. 821. April, 1958. pp. 209- 


1. This is a discussion of what has been known as cultural anthropology 
(which the author prefers to call “comparative sociology") in its application 
to town planning and architecture. The limitations as well as the promise of 
the use of these ideas and techniques in planning are summarized. 


2. Social anthropology (as differentiated from physical anthropology) had 
its start in mid-nineteenth century with Morgan's work on kinship in North 
America. Several evolutionary theories followed, and these were summed up by 
Sir James Frazer. While most of this early work had no first-hand empirical 
research, an expedition was financed with the help of Cambridge University 
to studv a primitive civilisation. The real purpose of such a study was to 
try to throw light on our own complex civilisation. Malinowsky's work in the 
South Sea Islands brought this kind of study to its peak and made the subject 
as we understand it today. 


"He lived for a number of years on a very small island with a population 
or about 2,000 and he came to understand them and the interconnection 
between various forms of behaviour. He worked out for himself the theory 
of functionalism, which has something of the same idea behind it as you 
have behind some of your work. All institutions in a society have a 
function because otherwise they would not be present and all those in- 
stitutions are connected with each other to keep the whole society going."* 


One of Malinowsky's achievements was to clear away the "social philosophy," of 
the sort which develops conclusions about society from prejudiced assumptions. 
He is responsible for the development of British anthropology. However, 
Malinovsky has an overly fixed attitude in dismissing history from consideration. 
British social anthropologists developed a kind of “colonial sociology," which 
had the advantage of using a small scale society in which the politics, eco- 
nomics. social life, town planning and housing of that society can be understood 
in their inter-connections with each of the other elements. But all this is 
really of the past: 


"The changes that are going on in Africa are bringing those societies 
into the realms of money and industrial economy so that they are not so 
much primitive tribes in Africa as a special kind of housing estate in 
the middle of the jungle. Most of the people go to work in the copper 
belt or elsewhere where they are not dependent on a simple subsistence 
economy. Thus the industrial estate or society has gradually extended 
itself everywhere." 


4. Developments of this kind have meant that the social anthropologist has 
worked himself out of a job in primitive cultures, and he is now turning to 
the study of their own society--which was the purpose of the discipline in 
the first place. For this reason social anthropoligists like Radcliffe-Brown 
and Watson suggest changing the name of the discipline to comparative soci- 
ology. 


*Editor's note: It is just this feature of Malinowsky's functionalism which 
has been subjected to complaints of logical circularity from some quarters. 
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5. Ome of the main studies of the social anthropologist in primitive societies 
has been that of extended kinship systems. But sociologists in England found 
or assumed there were no such extended ties. It is felt that this results from 
the fact that most social scientists are middle class and tend to generalize 
from that range of experience. “You will be familiar with this from town 
planners because they usually think that everyone wishes to be Middle Class." 
There is starting to be an exchange of concepts and techniques between the 
social anthropologist and the sociologist. Sociologists working for industrial 
societies have recently found that extended kinship systems (no surprise to 

the anthropologist) existed among the working groups in London's East End. 

And anthropologists are beginning to use the sampling methods and interviewing 
techniques of the sociologist. 


Value and Application of Comparative Sociology 


6. The architect and town planner asks if the social anthropologist can be 
of any help; but there are no immediately applicable theories, no packaged 
answers which the anthropologist can give. Rather, he can state his technique 
of operation and his thoughts about society. Selected work that may be of 
interest to architects and town planners is suggested: Elizabeth Bott (Family 
and Kinship patterns), and the studies of Trist (at Dundee), Young (East London), 
Patterson and Watson (Buckhaven and Glossop), as well as studies by Prof. Adam 
Coe in experimental psychology. 


7. The value of this work has so far been negative and critical of the work 
of the design professions. The anthropologist has studied the work done and 
has said that it should be done differently; but, "because we are not yet an 
applied science," no alternative suggestion can be given. And the anthropolo- 
gist is not likely to develop into the social philosopher. The aim is to look 
at these things as objectively and detachedly as possible, using the techniques 
developed from the small scale societies. This has meant living with people 
for a considerable number of years and getting to know them, learning to 
measure wiat people do as against what they say they should do. This has 
essentially been accomplished among small groups, for the anthropologists have 
been (according to Professor Firth) micro-sociologists rather than macro- 
sociologists, trying to understand the whole of society. 


8. Malinovsky's empiricism, however, is giving way under the realization that 
general theoretical concepts are needed to relate the mass of already-gathered 
material. It no longer makes sense to do detached studies of villages and 
small communities seen in isolation, and there is a real need for s satisfacto- 
ry conceptual framework in order to trace the inter-connections between the 
local community and the total society. To avoid doing studies on every local 
community in the nation, it is necessary to have an integrative framework. 
Social organisation and social class will be important in such a framework. 


9. Nearly all local communities in England are incorporated into or pene- 
trated by large scale regional and national associations. This is true in 
retail, the workships and the departments. The self-contained local community 
(economically, politically and socially) no longer exists. At the other end 
of the scale is the connurbation, where the people may live in.one part, work 
in another, and seek entertainment in still another area--always within the 
extended community. 


* 
nm. 
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10. With the development of connurbations, the number and variety of pro- 
fessional, technical and administrative specialists working in large scale 
organizations has also grown. And the local communities within connurbations 
are linked together by groups of professional people. There is a differenti- 
ation of this middle class from the working class on the basis of function, 
education and culture. The skilled worker performs complicated tasks, but he 
does not require education of the same order as any of the professions. A 
basic difference is seen between theeducation required for the apprentice and 
that for the university entrant. Economic earning patterns also differ: The 
skilled worker earns his peak wages upon qualification and maintains this 
amount the rest of his working life; unless promoted or given an extraordinary 
raise in wages. Promotion, moreover, is restricted for the skilled worker in 
that grades above supervision and foreman are monopolised by the university- 
trained middle class professional people. Routine clerical workers face a 


similar job ceiling. 


11. In any local community studied, a number of groups are found. (Only 50% 
of the men in mining areas work in the mines.) Local groups are economically 
bound to the locality by a local culture, and this is the basis for differenti- 
ation between communities. The middle class groups share common values, 
generally. And the nation is said to be made up of a series of local communities, 
differing from one another only in the number and character of the occupational 
groups of which they are composed and in the particular area's particular 
cultural content. Since each one is unique in this sense, there are variations 
in the standards for judging occupations and social prestige in any given com- 
munity. In each of the little British communities there is found an inter- 
nal hierarchy--each differing slightly but linked by the professional middle- 
class or “spiralists." (This latter term is applied to employees of any large 
organization who move from place to place while moving up the occupational 
ladder.) 


12. There is a pluralistic social structure in Britain, against the current 
theories of sociology (on which most town plans are based) that society is a 
unitary hierarchy with people arranged in strata. This idea comes down from 
Marx, and has dominated American sociology but it is felt to be "no longer 
a useful conception for dealing with modern complexities." The case material 
from Glossop, Derbyshire and in Buckhaven, Scotland is described to support 
this view. 


13. It is seen first that an old community may lose its simple pyramidal 
social structure into a complex of vertical, horizontal and diagonal divisions 
based on social, occupational, political and religious differences. Mobility 
(both horizontal and vertical) characterise the new developments in other 
communities. In some cases mobile working class people ascribe different 
amounts of prestige to seemingly alike areas, and a great deal of attention 
was given to the achievement of children in school--by workmen who owned 
houses. 


** One feature of American social anthropology has been a serious search for a 

conceptual scheme to pull together vast amounts of empirical material. (see, 

_ for example, Alfred Kroeber's Anthropology Today). Theories of personality 
(some derived from psychoanalysis) have been used, and there has generally beer 

a close tie conceptually between anthropology and the other social sciences. 


(See Clyde Kluckhohn's discussion in Toward a General Theory of Action by 


Parsons and Shills.) 
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1. An attempt to provide background material to supplement studies on the 
several countries of ECAFE, this paper hopes to provide help in discussions 
oriented toward stepping up the pace of industrial development in the region. 
Much of the industrial development has and will need to be planned in terms 
of foreign trade. Several countries, including Afghanistan and the Philippines, 
have already found that they can cut down on importations through industrial 
development at home. And Japan, of course, is in a class by itself in ECAFE 
since industrial living already permeates the economy and the problems are 
rehabilitation, reconstruction and modernization. There is a shift from con- 
sumer exports to heavy industry and related goods in Japan; and in mainland 
China, India and other countries, increasing attention is being given heavy 
industry. There has recently been less resistance in internal markets to 
sales of traditional small industry products, and there is less competition 
as between the organized industrial sector and handicrafts. Foreign exchange 
is one of the major factors impeding industrial progress in the region, and 
attempts to offset this defect have given rise to research and some actual 
industrial development in the region's countries. The transfer of technical 
knowledge has also been a great aid in some industries. 


Plans and Priorities 


2. Until, recently the development plans of countries in the ECAFE region 
allocated comparatively low amounts to modern manufacturing industry. Priority 
was given rather to efforts to raise productivity in agriculture--which in some 
economies accounts for more than two-thirds of the income. Few governments 
have concentrated on developing heavy industries, even in recent years. Main- 
land China invests in heavy industry rather than light at a 7:1 ratio. Under 
India's second five year plan, almost 80% of public investment in industry 

goes toward the establishment of heavy classes--leaving light industry to the 
private sector of the economy. Owing to the increase in demand for consumer 
goods because of the implementation of some developmental plans, it is becoming 
clear that in many countries the growth of modern light industry is not keeping 
pace with consumer demand. 


3. Im more than one country the active promotion of small industries in 
rural areas is being broadly undertaken to meet the increased demand and 
simultaneously achieve a diversified and decentralized industrial growth. 
Under the Indian second five-year plan, for example, the provision for village 
and small-scale industries of Rs 2,000 million shows a six-fold increase over 
the amount allocated in the first five-year plan. (It is still a relatively 
small amount of the total, however.) Also in Indonesia, the trend toward 
gradually diversified and decentralized growth of central production plants 
to stimulate small industries, together with the establishing of large indus- 
tries, to support and supplement them. Other examples are the efforts to 
rehabilitate skilled artisans in Pakistan, the support to industries using 
local raw materials in the Philippines, and the initiation of a scheme to 
more than triple the number of handlooms in Ceylon. 
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4. Attention has also been given to the development of backward regions. In 
India, for example, this has been attempted by better geographical distribution 
of developmental projects. The expansion and extension of electric power grids 
over wider areas is another factor faciliting decentralized growth. It is 
expected that the majority of smaller towns (population 5,000-20,000) to be 
electrified under the second five-year plan will more than double the percentage 
served--to perhaps as much as 90 per cent. Villages outside power grids will 
not be electrified so immediately. 


5. Employment considerations are of great importance to governments. There 
are two main directions indicated by policies formulated in this regard: 
First, specific schemes have been launched to introduce better techniques in 
traditional industries to raise productivity; and second, employment oppor- 
tunities in industries have been maintained by the very gradual introduction 
of modern techniques. In India this has been done by placing limits on the 
expansion to existing or new large-scale industries, by laying down common 
production programmes, by levying excise duties on factory production (the 
proceeds of which are employed in giving assurance to small-scale industries), 
and by the provision of active organizational, technical and marketing assist- 
ance. There has also been some freezing of labour-intensive techniques in 
rural areas. But it is always realized that a policy of merely restricting 
the growth of modern large-scale industries will not bring progress. The aim 
should be to increase per capita productivity without rendering artificial aid 
to inefficient industries simply to provide employment. A major problem of 
the region is that of bring organization, capital, entrepreneurship and tech- 
nology to the rural areas and to the decentralized sector. 


6. Decentralized industrial development can be promoted by making popular 
such methods as will free small producers from the risks of marketing and 
financing by linking production to sales. Arrangements whereby advance orders 
are placed by merchants and large factories have reduced these dangers in 
Japan. A suggestion from the experience of some other ECAFE countries is that 
small industries can be stabilized if a steady sales outlet is provided. 
Suitable incentives may persuade commercial firms to place large orders for 
specific goods, and national governments may also place some orders with small 
local manufacturers. 


Strain on Over-Crowded Cities 


7. Once industries are established in a city, it is hard to move them, even 
in conformance with a decentralization scheme. But many new ones may be 
started in locations other than the city through offers and attractive in- 
ducements, which may include among other things a cheap site. However, in 
cases where the low cost of the site is offset by requirements of special im- 
provements such as earth filling and pile driving, entrepreneurs may continue 
to prefer the more costly urban sites. Other attractions such as power, gas, 
water and sewer connections, and adequate transport facilities should be offered. 
Labour is a significant factor in many industries, and its provision should be 
thought of in terms of both numbers and level of training. Since housing 
conditions and the general environment are important influences on labour turn- 
over, the provision of labour quarters at a nominal rent is suggested as one 
means of assistance. The prices of building materials and labour at the 
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factory need to be reasonable. It must be remembered that a substantial part 
of the capital investment in an industrial enterprise is formed by the buildings 
themselves. One other attraction in this regard would be greater latitude in 
building codes pertaining to types of construction. 


Industrial Estates 


8. Planned industrial estates help to prevent the haphazard growth of indus- 
tries. Large-scale economies can be obtained through the development of common 
facilities required when industries are grouped together. This is especially 
true if they are grouped with some thought to the kinds of industries to be 
located together. A railway siding, for example, can provide better services 
to a group in an industrial zone or estate (and at more favourable rates) than 
to an isolated small industry. Water supply which is so important to most 
industries, also can be arranged less expensively for a group of factories on 

a given site. And this also applies for facilities such as post offices, 
telegraph stations, repair shops, foundries, engineering stores and banking 
services. Many of the smaller industries are not in a position to keep on 

hand large amounts of raw materials; but arrangements can be made to supply 

or storethem in bulk when the industries are grouped together. Clearly, savings 
are thus effected. 


9. Another characteristic of industrial estates is that they facilitate co- 

operative marketing. In the recent past, there have been established model 

estates in India, Indonesia and other nations of the region. In Hong Kong 

many small industries have been brought together under the same roof and have 

been provided with common facilities. The critical consideration in deciding ¥ 
on the establishment of industrial estates is that of the adequacy of return 
on initial investment. 
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HOUSING & PLANNING ABSTRACTS 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM USED BY DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES 
A The Problems L Farms 
B The Policies M Surveys 
Census data 
C The Programs Topographical surveys 
D People, Development, and Ekistics** N Research 
Geographic factors (and Technical Education) 
Social factors 
Industry O Planning 
Agriculture (and Landscaping) 
Transportation 
P Financing 
E Houses 
Q Urban land 
F Structures 
(Exclusive of Houses) R_ Labor 
G Community services S Materials 
Utilities and Social Services \f 
T Construction 
H Regions Systems of Building and 


Costs 


I Major urban centers 
U Implementation 


J Market towns 


Medium-sized and small towns V Management 
New towns 
W Administration 
K Villages 
Rural land X Legislation 


**Refers to centers of activities in relation to their surrounding regions. 
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